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AIRWAVES DUB 


GREEN FUTURES FESTIVAL RADIO + Tune In 


Thurs - 9-11pm - Cornerstone feat. John Green aka Baps and Nico aka Wiseman 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk/www.kingstongreenradio.org.uk 
www.cornerstone.wikifoundry.com 


DESTINY RADIO 105.1FM 


www.destinyradio.uk +Tuneln 
Sat — 10-lam - Cornerstone 


Sun — 4-6pm — Sir Sambo Sound feat. King Lloyd, DJ Elvis and Jeni Dami 

Sun — 10-lam — Destination feat. Ras Hugo and Jah Sticks. Strictly roots. 

Tues — 7-10pm - One Drop Collective feat. Garvin Dan, D-Ninety and Laura Peachy 
Tues — 10-midnight — Mr Mecael. Lovers Rock. 

Wed — 10-midnight — Sir Sambo Sound 


FIRST WEDNESDAY of each month - 8-10pm — RIDDIM SHOW feat. Leo B. 
Strictly roots. 


NATURAL VIBEZ RADIO.COM 


Daddy Mark sessions 
Mon — 10-midnight 


Sun — 9-midday. Strictly roots session. 


LOVERS ROCK RADIO.COM 


Mon - 10-midnight — Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez. Roots Reggae as well as 
lovers. 


EDITORIAL DUB 


Dear Reader 


It's always good to welcome new contributors, as it is with this issue, with 
articles by Derek James and Dan Glazebrook. 


As well as the magazine, the exhibition. Last month, as part of the Black 
History Month celebrations, Fusion Arts hosted the Dub Exhibition. | salute all 
the artists, including late addition Danny Smith, as well as Amy Beddow of 
Fusion, for her time and skills, given in the installation of the exhibits. To Jah 
Paul and Tony Dread, for the music at the launch evening; to Hugo 
Makepeace for the photographs; to Dan-| Cameron, for the review — and to 
Sasha East, for the exhibition poster. 


Salute once again to Hannah Somerville and Richard Cave, of Oxford Mail, 
for the article about this, the first part of the exhibition: part two at the Ark-T 
Centre in March, as part of the International Women's Day celebrations. 


To Ali Zion, for her promotions of this magazine, in her home town of 
Aylesbury. 


Salute also to Laura Collins, for her gift of books to the African School Library. 
The Rasta Cookbook - where one of the Culinary Dub recipes was taken from 
- is a part of that donation. 


And as always, to Marco Fregnan of ReggaeDiscography, Sista Mariana, of 
Rastaites and Jules Dalitz, of The Dub crowdfund. 


As Nelson Mandela said "It always seems impossible until it's done". Let's 
continue to try to make things possible. 


Happy Birthday Max Romeo. 
Welcome to The Dub 
Editor — Natty Mark Samuels — bantudub06@gmail.com — 07884205422 


Printer — Parchment Printers, Oxford 


All material copyright (c). All rights reserved. This publication may not be 
reproduced or transmitted in any form, in whole or part, without the express 
permission of The Dub. 


Birthday Blessings Dub 


Roots Reggae 


MAX ROMEO - Aston Barret - Loic Hibbert — 
Edi Fitzroy - Edr-A-Mouse - Marcia Griffths - 
Everton Blrtoer - Comell Campbell - Jaho 


Black Journalism 


AMY BAILEY - Jamaica 
Theophilus Marryshow - Grenada 
Mohammed Duse Ali - Egypt 


Man should give praises when he rise 
up in the morning 

He should give thanks for all he sees 
Learn to appreciate the beauty of his 
surroundings 

The flowers the birds and the trees 


from 'A Little Time For Jah’ 
Max Romeo 


Welcome ro Shamrock 


Final part 


My name is Pauly B. | am fifty seven years old: a Blackbird Leys boy, pure, but not simple. 


| love the area where | live in Oxford. | have had the pleasure of meeting some beautiful, 
some rough, some funny people. People from all over the world. | have learned music and 
dance steps from some of the very best vocalists and dancers: | have been blest. 


For thirty five years plus, I've been a vegetarian — and | do not smoke (never have) 
tobacco. | haven't drunk alcohol for twenty five years, as it upsets my dance moves! A 
member of the 100 Marathon Club, | have ran over one hundred and seventeen 
marathons, as well as 35, 40, 50, 65, 80 and 100 mile races. Music has been a key 
motivator, on some of my extra long races.’ 


When Natty asked me to write about my musical influences growing up around here, it 
made me aware of how much Black music there has been in my life. | certainly have been 
blest with music. 


| believe the spirit in me is the spirit in you. So stay in tune. Smile at the moon. Never run 
away, always stay and dance. Keep it simple. Positivity is the best policy. Respect. 


Paul Brackett 


My Dauchter 


| have a daughter named after a precious gem 
She has a brightness and a shine just like her name suggests 
She came to teach me how to be confident 
How to embrace new experiences 
To never hold on to a hurt and live each day as a new beginning 
She came to heal the wounds of a family riven with tension 
She brings laughter and gaiety to every occasion 
She is Ruby, precious beyond all measure 
For now still my gem, my treasure 
But destined to spread her wings and soar to new horizons 


Lalage Duncan 


a poem to my daughter Ruby - aged thirteen - by her mother 


INDEPENDENCE DUB 


Ist — ANTIGUA and BARBUDA 
— St.John's 


3" — DOMINICA = Roseau 
11" ~ ANGOLA = Luanda 
25" — SURINAM = Paramaribo 


28" — MAURITANIA -= 
Nouakchott 


30" — BARBADOS = Bridgetown 


TREASURE BOX DUB 
on MAX ROMEO... 


MiLK AND HONEY 
POOR MANS Life 
RECONS TRUCTION 
WHERE iS THE LOVE 
A LiTTLE TIME FOR JAH 
LETS LIVE TOGETHER 
MARTIN LUTHER KiNG 
A Fi WE COUNTRY 
MELT AWAY 


WAR iNNA BABYLON 


Artist RAS HAILE MECAEL talking with The Dub journalist DAN -I CAMERON 


Artist MOSES BIKSHONI 


AFRICAN LIBRARY DUB 


BOOK RECOMMENDATIONS 
ROOTS REGGAE 


Solid Foundation: An Oral History of Reggae — DAVID 
KATZ 


BLACK JOURNALISM 


Marryshow of Grenada: An introduction — JILL 
SHEPPARD 


BLACK HISTORY 


The Bornu Sahara and Sudan — H.R. PALMER 


All books can be borrowed from the African School Library 


Overall, | hope this book will contribute to a greater 
understanding of reggae's complex history, so that the 
music's significance may be better valued and 
comprehended. Solid Foundation is also intended to be a 
testament to the greatness of its originators, whose intense 
creativity has brought forth such stunning, unique sounds. 
Reggae sprang from desperation, fashioned by those with 
little at hand as an expression of their predicament: its 
rallying cry against injustice and its growing influence 
ensure that the music will remain a continual source of 
inspiration. 


from the introduction to Solid Foundation 


THE MASTER PHOTOGRAPHERS 


review of NIGHT LIGHT — Pegasus Theatre — 30/09/2016 


| will be proud to wear the Mandala Theatre logo on a sweatshirt, if they continue to 
produce art such as their inaugural play, which this new Oxford-based company performed 
at the Pegasus Theatre last night, followed by a second performance tonight, which | saw. 


The story concerns two young refugees — without their parents - due to be deported, who 
hide out in an abandoned factory. Initially, the boy tries to deal with the situation with 
humour; the girl, more contemplative, seeks respite in a book. Which is one of the 
endearing aspects for me; that through it all, she was determined to keep her brain alive. 
In whatever situation or country she ended up in, you got the impression that there was 
always going to be one flag she flew - that of self-education. Her evident love of books, 
reminded me of the quote from the pioneering African American writer, Richard Wright, 
who said ° Whenever my environment had failed to support or nourish me, | had clutched 
at books.” 


Over an hour and a quarter, especially in the boy, we saw the kaleidoscope of personality. 
The humour in the boy, soon gave way to despair; the hard metamorphosis, of frustration 
into desperation: like the young offender in Portland, smashing up his cell, because its 
time to go elsewhere - into the adult population. Desperation culminated in the temporary 
imprisonment of the refugee support worker - the only other cast member — and the threat 
to stab him. The girl didn’t agree with the treatment given the worker, but went along with 
it, because solidarity said so. 


With his saga raging in his head, the boy, after securing the worker with rope, commenced 
to turn the tables; putting him in the hot and insensitive seat of questioning. Although he 
had a good heart which the boy admitted to later, his empathy could only go so far. 
Especially as one, who insisted on playing to the rules. 


Throughout the production, we were given snippets of the sagas of the two. The sexual 
degradation of her mother; intimation that the boy had suffered some of this too. The 
tiredness, the hunger: times at the abyss. The need of the Night Light, as the runaway 
slave looked to the North Star. 


After all was said — but not done — by both: the young accuser and the older accused, the 
girl decided to let him go, as he promised food and non-communication with the police. It 
was during this time, after the release of the captive, that we hear the boy speak of his 
beloved brother Ahmed, who died along the way. I’m sure | heard a women in front of me 
sniffl ling. 


It was during the latter conversation, that we hear the sound of barking: the shock of the 
two young people, then darkness — the end. 


This young triumvirate told the story very wel I, giving us an insight into the lives of their 
peers, who come here wi thout parents. Like master photographers working in the 
studio, they gave us snapshots of innocence, loneliness and defiance. 
| salute Mandala Theatre for their debut production. Another like this and I'll be the first in 
the queue, to buy the sweatshirt with their logo on it. 

Natty Mark 


Culinary Dub 


SWEET PEPPER and PINEAPPLE SALAD 


ingredients 


1 crisp lettuce 
4 slices fresh pineapple 
72 Cucumber 
1 red pepper 
2-3 spring onions 


Method 


Wash the lettuce, drain and shred. Dice the pineapple and 
cucumber. De-seed the red pepper and slice into strips. 
Slice the spring onions. Line a serving plate with the lettuce. 
Combine the pineapple, red pepper, cucumber and spring 
onions and arrange on top of lettuce. 


Serves 4 


from THE RASTA COOKBOOK 


compiled by Laura Osbourne 


Culinary Dub 


SPICY GREENS with RICE and COCONUT MILK 


ingredients 
1 onion, chopped 
4 scotch bonnet peppers, chopped, seeds removed if you 
cannot take heat 
3 cloves garlic, chopped 
1 pack spinach leaves/chard/kale/pakchoi (chop finely if 
you like) 
2 1/2 cups rice 
2 tbsp oil 
1 pk coconut milk powder (50g) or about 1 cup of coconut 
milk 
Salt to taste 


Method 


Wash and cut up the spinach leaves or other greens. Saute the 
garlic, onion and hot pepper. Add the spinach leaves or other 
greens. 


Mix the ingredients so that everything is evenly coated with oil. Add 
the rice, coconut milk powder or coconut milk. Add a little water and 
simmer over a medium fire for 20 to 30 minutes. Stir frequently to 
avoid the rice sticking. Add salt to taste. Make sure most of the 
water has evaporated. Enjoy! 


Angelique Bayley aka Sista Trini 
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Sabali Pots 


HUGO, DAN-I and MOSES 


Through the haze of the burning sun, 
My eyes focused and my mind said 
He is the one. 


As He drew near, 
it became clear. 
The red, the gold, the green 
flew in the air. 


It is Him, my King. 
Black and shining 
in the morning light. 


Knowing and not knowing 
from whence he had come. 
Time stood still, my heart stopped 
| observed His flowing locks. 


His strength, His might, 
so beautiful a sight. 
Trodding forward, 

a higher heights. 


For itis Him, my King. 


Lorna Dacres 


V 


Many people would have gone to the UB40 concert (which I missed) last night at the 
02 Academy — Oxford's premier venue for live reggae - to hear songs like Red Red 
Wine and Kingston Town; but for me, it would have been to hear the music that 
came from the 1980 debut album, SIGNING OFF, as well as some tracks from 
Present Arms in Dub, which came out the following year. 


| rank the UB40 Signing Off, alongside the Misty in Roots Live at the Counter Eurovision 
and the Steel Pulse Handsworth Revolution, as amongst the seminal albums of UK Roots. 
You can tell the band took their time over each track: lovingly. 


The album opens with the impassioned plea of Tyler, with the bounce that permeates the 
album. Hard lyrics telling of blatant racism, offset by the warmth of the music - much of it 
generated by the saxophone of Brian Travers. There is a dub interlude on Tyler - powered 
by drum kit: a rage against the injustice - followed by the return to the initial rhythm to 
conclude the song. 


Then we hear the unmistakable keyboard — salute to Mikey Virtue - introduction of King, 
followed by its insistent bassline. The chant of the voices — "King, where are your people 
now" — is one of the highlights of the album. Tracks like this and the first one, remind us of 
the drumming skills of Jim Brown. 


From King into Twelve Bar, an upbeat, instrumental honouring of reggae - interspersed 
with celebratory statements by Astro. Something to lift your spirits on a grey day. To rock 
you on a system in the park, during a summer afternoon. 


The bass of Burden of Shame is then heard: one of the great basslines from Earl Falconer. 
A bass to suit the lyric: dread. "I'm a British subject not proud of it, while | carry the burden 
of shame." Yes bassie, we hear you, as we hear the singers. 


From the one drop of Burden - without pause - straight into the steppers of Adella; with 
strident bass, choppy keyboard and dub effects here and there: a kalediscope of sound. 


Then back to the trademark bounce, with the song entitled by numbers: 25%. Initially 
heralded by saxophone, then drum roll and the stroll of bass: and into it! A song interwoven 
with the sprinkling of some of the sweetest guitar — compliments of Robin Campbell - the 
album has to offer. A little gift to present to yourself at the end of the working day, when it is 
time to relax. 


Voices in dub: then that of Ali, joined by Robin - bringing us the words to / Think Its Going 
To Rain Today. A chugging rhythm, bolstering the lyrics about the fragility of the heart. 


Then we hear the familiar rhythm and lyric of Food for Thought and lyric..."Ivory Madonna 


dying in the dust, waiting for the manna coming from the West": results of the false 
promises, given by the predatory ones. 


This is followed by a steppers: a song of acknowledgement, that there will be a fall from 
the high flight of the human raptor, in the chant "Little, by Little by Little”... 


Then the bass-driven instrumental title track, Signing Off, with keyboard interludes, the 
blessings of percussion — and the omnipresent saxophone. A carrier of bounce, like other 
offerings from the UB40 catalogue 

Madam Medusa. This song is a warning - sung by Ali and others, echoed by the toasting of 
Astro - about the ravages of injustice and its sinister representatives, intimating figures 
such as Margaret Thatcher. 


Wish you were here Billie Holiday, to hear their version of the song you made famous: 
Strange Fruit. 


The album closes with an upbeat, chugging number, of saxophone prominence, entitled 
Reefer Madness. 


An album of statement and sweetness; something special. If its not already there, place it 
in your collection and handle it with care. When it comes to tuning in, | can go via Signing 


Off. Whatever music they made later, whatever the band changes, in the year 1980, they 
created an item of preciousness: lovingly. 


Emily and lade Dub. 


Comments about the UB40 concert from two mothers, whose children go to the 
same school - East Oxford Primary - as my son, Bingy. 


Good all-round concert. It was packed. Really good show. Awesome atmosphere. 
Emily 
A great night out. They're very popular, because it was full up. A great atmosphere. 
Jade 
The next live reggae at O2 Academy Oxford, sees the return of The Wailers, on 


November 17" performing the Legend album. Led by original member, the great 
ASTON "Family Man" BARRETT, whose birthday we celebrate this month. 


Natty Mark 


irst Cal Dub 


Heard 'Jamming' on Top of the Pops, so took my pocket money to 
Woolworths and bought the single. Played it relentlessly! 
Ali Zion 


In 6" form and walking into the Common Room and Legend was 
playing. | was a drummer and it was the rhythm — One Drop - that 
attracted me. Then | started listening to the words and more of the 
music. Bob Marley has one of those voices that communicated 
beyond the words he was saying. 

David Growcott 


Shaka at the Roots Club 
Loraine Savin 


In the Boulder university stadium in Colorado, where | first saw the 
Wailers. First time | ever heard harmonies and thought | can do 
that! 

Sista Vicky 


| remember my dad telling me about the Wailers concert at the 
Rainbow Theatre, which he went to. 


Aswad in Meanwell Gardens, Notting Hill Carnival, 1983, was my 
first real taste of sounds and live bands. Aswad released the 
recording that day as an album. A sandstorm was kicked up by the 
sand floor, as people danced! Fantastic 


Dan-l 


TONY DREAD, a DJ for the evening, alongside JAH PAUL 


Go Tell It OR My Moartair 


Over the hills and far away. The Tegernsee valley lies some 50km south of Munich, as the 
Alps rise dramatically from the Bavarian plains. 


Surrounded by tall mountains, flanked by deep pine forests, the lake itself is one of 
Bavaria’s most beautiful, fed by four clear alpine rivers and drained by just the one. It used 
to be said one could drink the water directly from the lake — you probably still can. 


| spent nearly all my childhood summers here, and it still remains my physical playground 
and spiritual home. It was here, in February 1981, that Bob Marley arrived for what was to 
be his final treatment for the illness that was soon to take him away. To quote Tim White 
from the brilliant “Catch a Fire " "surveying the area from certain vantage points, the weary 
Rasta murmured that it looked a little like Nine Miles’. 


| admit it was more than something of a surprise to have learned of Bob’s stay in the place 
| would call home. | wasn’t aware of this at all, until reading the above book in the late 
nineties, around the same time of my personally most successful summers climbing there. 
It’s a physical place. 


| think on a grounding level, what struck me reading that, is the fact — no matter what the 
rights and wrongs of this may be — that to have seen a black person, let alone Jamaica’s 
greatest and one of the all-time voices of the world, would have been a very rare event in 
Tegernsee in 1981. Indeed, as a child, | was very conscious of my own English speech in 
what was still a relatively isolated place. 


However, progression has changed all these preconceptions and their associated imagery 
also. Tegernsee is now very much a tourist destination, and yes, you see plenty of people 
from all colours and faiths, and there’s even an annual Reggae festival a few valleys over 
to the east. Yes, even Spear has played that session. 


Set aside for a moment the images of Bavaria you may have seen in travel brochures or 
on the internet. Set aside the huge glasses of beer and the leather clothes. Picture a bright 
September sun and a crystal sky; pushing yourself to physical boundaries on properly hard 
mountain trails, where the scent of the pine oil from the forests and the larchern hits you 

( and you feel no pain ) - cleansing your city-stained throat in a shock of isolation. Nature: 
and the balance between body, mind, earth, water,sky, and well, you get my picture. 


| feel the purity of this landscape and the “Ital “nature of being there, maybe did help flick 
that trigger point in my own head, i.e. the one that gave me a life-long love of Bob’s music. 
As history has shown and hopefully will continue to do so, the key thing with Marley is that 
he’s always there, his music isn’t going away; it remains constant for the re-visiting. This is 
also true of the mountains that surround my valley; they haven't changed since 1981 and 
won't for the thousands of years that will follow; still silently awaiting the next visit to their 
imposing, healing and reassuring presence. 


In the recognition of the importance of constancy, some things just stay - and should stay, 
for all waking time, and beyond, perhaps. 


Sinead o’ Connor once said that when her time came she would like Bob Marley to come 
down from heaven and “take this little bald-headed Irish girl up there with him “. | like to 
think that maybe, in the deep scented pine forests of the mountain overlooking the wooden 
chalets of the clinic where he was cared for, and where, on the sides of the same hill, the 
departed of my own family are lain to rest, that maybe there's a little bit of Bob's spirit 
there, amongst the dark evergreens: just maybe. 


Barney Pree 


T-shirt - CHRISTINE de FAOITE 


BEAUTIFUL AMY GALLEY 


b. 27/11/1895 


to Professor Veronica M. Gregg, for her knowledge; and to my favourite auntie, 
Retinella Gayle (77), for her love. 


Narrator: Nanny Maroon fought with abeng and gun, from within the Blue Mountains. Two 
hundred years later, Amy Bailey fought with articles and activism, in inner-city Kingston. 


Every country should be blessed with an Amy Bailey. A constant, sober voice, imbued with 
love for the nation. Wisdom for a few cents, from a daily newspaper. Level headed 
commentary for all to read. Through the Daily Gleaner and Public Opinion, she used the 
media as a passport - to send prayers for national improvement. 


Street Boy: | was just a ragged boy, 
A regular on the streets. 
Skeletal frame half clothed; 
No shoe had dressed my feet. 


We spent our days there, 

Every lane and nook. 

They said we were destined for GP; 
The future Kingston crooks. 


Accustomed to hunger, 
Apparelled in dirt. 

We knew scolding and slaps; 
Visions of a clean shirt. 


Narrator: Trained as a teacher, she had a lot to say about education. As well as blood, 
pedagogy ran through her system; as both of her parents and five of her siblings, were 
also teachers. For her, education was first and foremost — paramount. As we know, she 
was not the first to speak of it's central importance, but it was the way she tried to 
implement it's paramountcy. 


In her educational evangelism, her clarion call was "More". More primary and secondary 
schools — more regular attendance in them. More vocational, technical and farm schools. 
More training colleges, as well as university extension. More offers of scholarships. 
Channels to education, to suit as many aspirations as possible. That education must be 
compulsory for all — no financial barriers. Paid for by government coffers and personal 
pockets; each citizen giving what they can. She encouraged philanthropy from the island 
rich. The thinking that education, especially for the young, should be of national concern to 
all adults. Sometimes she seemed like teacher, careers advisor and employment bureau, 
rolled into one. The giver of options and new possibilities — an Oracle at the Ocean of 
Horizons. 
Home Girl: I'd heard rumours of Homecraft, 

A training place for girls. 


Never imagined being there, 
Thought | was stranded here; 
A dream began to unfurl. 


Spent all my days, 

Looking after younger brothers. 
Days of nappies and snot, 
Beginning to rot; 

Then along came the rescuer. 


Homecraft, Homecraft, 
Beautiful new mantra. 
Couldn't wait to start, 

So | could play my part; 

My dream of stepping higher. 


Narrator: Like the African American journalist-activist, Victoria Matthews, who founded the 
White Rose Industrial Home, in 1897; she knew that theory and talk was not enough. So in 
1946, with a loan, shared aims and donor generosity, she was able to set up the 
Homecraft Training Centre. She once traversed America on speaking engagements, 
raising money for this initiative. During her time at Homecraft, she is said to have 
supported six thousand young women. This centre offered education with a specialism; in 
the studies of Domestic Science and Home Economics. 


Street Boy: One day while idling, 
This woman approached us. 
Expecting a telling off, 
Echo of the usual cuss. 


But she smiled instead, 
Inviting us to converse. 
Surprised us with kindness, 
We'd expected a curse. 


She opened the world of dreams, 
Hoping we would travel there too. 
Introduced new ingredients, 

Into aspiration stew. 


Narrator: For forty years, Amy Bailey also taught at Kingston Technical School. Imagine 
that level of continuity, for the learners there — that strong foundation. Blessed were the 
students, supported by Bedrock Bailey. 


Home Girl: She spoke of my siblings too - 
Jamaica Save the Children. 
With Una Marson, 
And May Farquharson; 
Drive for the little denizens. 


Saddened by the children, 
Denied an education. 
Begging on the streets, 


Selling sweets; 
A blight on every Jamaican. 


Narrator: In a March, 1941 Gleaner article, entitled "Save the Children" she said.....| am 
appealing to one and all to let their hearts touch their pocket books. England is helping us 
to tide over our financial crisis by a gift. This is splendid; but we cannot expect the British 
Save The Children Fund or individuals over there to help us in a work that we ourselves 
must do. 


Street Boy: Speaking of Dinthill Farm School, 
Really took me. 
My one enduring dream, 
Was of a career in carpentry. 


| listened avidly, 

As she spoke of it's seventy acres. 
Dairy animals and sweet potatoes, 
The pioneering teachers. 


| was in a reverie, 

Lapping up her every word. 
| sat like one entranced, 
Listening to this songbird. 


Narrator: That's how she was — an instigator of inspiration; propelling the poorer students 
forward. She had the talent of dispelling doubt, filling the former space, with the reality of 
potential. The children and youth of Jamaica were truly blessed, to have her as their 
advocate. Talking of teaching and teachers, in a Gleaner article of 1928, entitled The 
Shortwood Old Students Association, she said.... There is the training in self control, self 
discipline, and self respect, the principles of which we must instil in them if they are to be a 
credit to the island. Not one of us is worthy of the profession unless we are burdened with 
the thought of our responsibility towards the young. 


Home Girl: Instead of just learning, 
Now | wanted to teach! 
Began to smile within, 
Stepping out of the bin; 
Higher branches within my reach. 


Dreamt of Kingston Senior, 

Had visions of scholarship. 

She came into my life, 

"Be more than just a wife"; 

Words like "pinnacle," "peak" and "tip." 


Narrator: Under the heading patron saint, My Reader's Digest Universal Dictionary 
states... The guardian saint of any nation, place, craft, activity, class, or person. Surely, this 
can be applied to Amy Bailey: Patron Saint of the Poor Student. 


Street Boy: She wanted to give us safety, 
Home Girl: Parks and green spaces. 
Street Boy: Combs for our hair, 


Home Girl: Oil for our faces. 

Street Boy: She opened our eyes 
Home Girl: To books and libraries 
Street Boy: Took us from the doldrums 
Home Girl: To the state of dignity 


Narrator: She was a perennial river; all her tributaries, led to the Great Lake of Upliftment. 


Unlike Nanny Maroon, Amy Bailey has not been given National Heroine status. Where 
others saw delinquents, she saw dreamers. Where others saw future inmates, of the 
penitentiary, she saw prospective citizens, of the Jamaican society. Although her image is 
not featured on the island currency or on a postage stamp; | hope she remains a feature in 
the minds of many — stamped upon their hearts. 


Referring again to my dictionary, under the heading for beautiful, it says such things 
as.....Pleasing to the mind.....Excellent....... Of great worth. Beautiful Amy Bailey. 


Natty Mark 


o THE COLES 
Roots Reggae and 
Black Journalism: for articles-poetry-interviews 


the Thames Valley reviews-artwork-information 
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07884205422 


bantudub06@gmail.com 

africanschool-africa.blogspot.com N a Mark 
ounder/Editor 

Accredited Courses in 


Early Black Journalism 


GIVE THANKS 


tribute to EEK-A-MOUSE b. 19/11/1957 


Born Ripton Joseph Hylton, on the 19th November 1957 in Kingston Jamaica. In his teens, 
while still at college, Hylton made and released his first two singles "My Father's Land" and 
"Creation", with his mathematics teacher, Mr Dehaney. The mid-70's saw him coming with 
this new style — singjay - that no one had heard before: influenced by the likes of Pablo 
Moses. "I loved Nat King Cole, Marty Robbins, Cab Calloway, Patsy Cline, all different 
singers, Sam Cooke and the Beatles and stuff like that. Then | came up with my own 
style". 


Hylton worked for various sound systems around Kingston as he began to get more 
involved in reggae music. 


"| was singing when | was a child yeah. | would sing with my mamma. | was singing all the 
while. Then the kids got interested and sometimes | would sing them songs. Sometimes 
there would be little concerts going on in school and | would participate in singing you 
know? but | knew | was going to be a singer soon". 


He soon adopted the stage name Eek-A-Mouse, in 1979 - taking the name of a race horse 
he always bet on and unfortunately lost. It was a nickname his friends had used for some 
time. That same year he started recording with Joe Gibbs. With Linval Thompson, hits 
came straight away, such as "Wa Do Dem" and "Modelling Queen". Very interested in what 
Hylton had to offer, Linval Thompson went on to produce Eek-A-Mouse's debut album, 
"Bubble Up Yu Hip". Further interest came in 1980, from Henry "Junjo" Lawes. Lawes led 
him to a string of success. Backed by the Roots Radics, Eek cut "Once A Virgin" and 
"Noah's Ark", making him a hit in reggae music. 


Eek was the toast of Reggae SunSplash, in 1981. His bubbling lunacy provided a cathartic 
release to a festival mourning for Bob Marley. "Biddy Biddy" being rolled out across the 
crowd - the audience shouted it back as one, instantly cementing the syllables as a 
catchphrase. Eek saw out the year with his Christmas hit "Christmas A Come". 


Releasing the album "Wa Do Dem" in 1982, which featured the single "Operation 
Education", showed a serious side of Eek: inspired by the vigilante killing of close friend 
and fellow DJ Errol Scorcher. By 1985, Eek's popularity began to dwindle so he headed for 
the States for further opportunities. Pairing with producers Anthony and Roland Welch for 
whom he recorded the "Assassinator" album. 


Eek's international audience was found amongst the rock crowd, which explains why the 
"The King And I" album, also released that year, was recorded in the UK with producer Cliff 
Carnegie. 


In 1989, Eek singed to Island Records and made the "U-Neek" album. It was the pinnacle 
of the crossover, between reggae and rock. Unfortunately, it was the first and the last 


album for Island records. It wasn't until 1996 that another album appeared, " Black 
Cowboy". 

Eek didn't make much over the course of the next few years, but performed a massive 250 
times, including a performance in Jamaica: the first time in 9 years, in August 2015, at the 
Marcus Garvey Festival in Ocho Rios. Its nice to see that Eek-A-Mouse is still performing, 
blessing us with his unique style of reggae. Give thanks for the man and the mouse. 


quotes from REGGAEVILLE. 


a Top 10 


No Wicked Can't Reign 
Terrorist In The City 
Modelling Queen 
Noah's Ark 
For Hire and Removals 
My Fathers Land 
Falling Heroes 
Ganja Smuggling 
Christmas a Come 
Operation Education 


Ras Achias 


A TRUE GIANT 


tribute to ASTON "Family Man" BARRETT b.22/11/1946 


Dear respected reader of The Dub. 


| first became aware of the great musical talent of Aston "Family Man" 

Barrett, many years ago, when | saw a clip of The Wailers performing the 
sublime "Stir It Up",on the BBC live music show, The Old Grey Whistle 

Test. This was a band blessed with some truly incredible individuals 

and musicians - Bob Marley, Peter Tosh and Bunny Wailer amongst them - where 
Family Man really shone, in terms of his melodic and rhythmical 

basslines - and his interplay with Wailers drummer (and younger brother) 
Carlton. For me, Aston really held the band together, really drove the 

sound. 


Family Man has been recording and performing live for over 40 years, 
contributing to literally hundreds of songs and some astonishing 
albums. He stands tall as a true giant in the world of reggae music, as 
a musician, songwriter, arranger and record producer. 


He continues to perform and lead The Wailers Band to this day. His style 
has been imitated over the years, but for me, never bettered. | feel the 
development of reggae music throughout the 1970's would have sounded 
very different, without this great man's involvement. 


With so many songs to select from, | have chosen my favourite albums 
that feature the unmistakable sound, of Aston Family Man Barrett 


Thank you for your time respect to you all 
Richie Roots 


1 - THE WAILERS - Burning 

2 - THE WAILERS - Catch A Fire 

3 - THE UPSETTERS - Blackboard Jungle Dub 

4 - KEITH HUDSON - Pick A Dub 

5 - BURNING SPEAR - Man In The Hills 

6 - AUGUSTUS PABLO - King Tubbys Meets Rockers Uptown 
7 - BUNNY WAILER - Blackheart Man 

8 - PETER TOSH - Legalise It 

9 - SCIENTIST - Scientific Dub 

10 - LINVAL THOMPSON - Negrea Love Dub 


Richard Craven aka Richie Roots 


PAUL ROBESON: scourge of empire 


Paul Robeson, who died forty years ago this year, was a towering athlete, singer and 
actor, both literally and figuratively. But above all, he was a phenomenal intellect and 
scholar, a polymath who spoke twelve languages fluently and developed a piercing critique 
of white supremacy, colonialism, Western culture and capitalism. As such, he was a 
trailblazer for the Black Power movement, prefiguring many of the ideas that would go on 
to be articulated so powerfully by Malcolm X and the Black Panthers. 


Born April 9" 1898 in Princeton, New Jersey, Paul Leroy Robeson had initially intended to 
be a lawyer. Earning a scholarship for his outstanding footballing abilities, he studied law - 
but his first day on a planned work placement at the solicitor’s office went badly. “The 
partners were furious”, he told a Jamaican newspaper in 1935, "What is a negro doing 
here?’ The American typist refused to take down my dictation. | left the place, and not only 
the place but the profession, for we Negroes cannot get the necessary experience at the 
Bar.” Getting a job as a waiter, he began acting in amateur performances, and was noticed 
by a talent scout for his remarkable singing voice — after which, he says, “I started a new 
life: that of an artist.” He soon became a much sought-after Hollywood and stage actor and 
world-renowned singer, his name becoming synonymous with his trademark hit Ole Man 
River, and delivering what remains for many critics, the definitive performance of Othello. 
At the height of his career, according to his biographer Philip S Foner, Robeson was 
“better known internationally than nearly all Americans aside from Franklin D. Roosevelt”, 
grossing an income of $150,000 per year, one of the highest paid Americans in the 
entertainment industry. 


Yet, his experience in that industry quickly disillusioned him. As his fame grew, he told an 
interviewer in 1938, he found himself “more and more dissatisfied with the stories | played 
in. Certain elements in a story would attract me and | would agree to play in it. But by the 
time producers and distributors had got through with it, the story was usually very different, 
and so were my feelings about it.” He told another interviewer that year, that “| am 
convinced that the great American and English companies are controlled by big capital, 
especially by the steel trust, and they will never let me do a picture as | want... The big 
producers insist on presenting a caricature image of the Black, a ridiculous image, that 
amuses the white bourgeoisie, and | am not interested in playing their game.” 


At that point, Robeson made a conscious decision to quit Hollywood until it moved beyond 
stereotypical portrayals of African Americans as what he called “plantation hallelujah 
shouters”. Four years later, he returned to Hollywood for a movie called “Tales of 
Manhattan”, which he believed had done just that. But, he later explained, “in the end, it 
turned out to be the same old thing — the Negro solving his problem by singing his way to 


glory. 


This is very offensive to my people. It makes the Negro child-like and innocent and is in 
the old plantation tradition. But Hollywood says you can’t make the Negro in any other role 
because it won't be box office in the South. The South wants its Negroes in the old style”. 


Robeson also saw that it was not only the characters he played, but his own life story, that 
was being used to sell the idea that black people’s problems could be solved by ‘singing 
their way to glory’. 


In particular, he grew frustrated with the way in which ‘success stories’ such as his own 
were being held up to add credence to the fraudulent claim that race prejudice no longer 
existed in the USA. As he put it, “the rulers of this land — keeping the millions of our people 
in near serfdom and poverty: exposing us to terror and gross inhumanity — always point to 
the permitted achievements of a few of us in justification. For myself, | got tired of serving 
as an excuse for these cruelties to my people. | felt that | and they no longer possessed 
simple human dignity. So | stopped... | refuse to let my personal success, as part of a 
fraction of one per cent of the Negro people, to explain away the injustices to fourteen 
million of my people.” 


Instead, Robeson began to search in earnest for roles that would give dignity to his 
people, rather than perpetuate white prejudices about them, and began to join and form 
cultural groups dedicated to this end. Such work was, he believed, vital to combat the 
psychological legacy of slavery and racial discrimination which, he wrote in 1934, “have 
left an indelible mark on the negro’s soul”. But the path to salvation, he emphasised 
repeatedly, would not come through what he called ‘aping whites’, but rather through 
rediscovering and embracing the African culture which had been so belittled and despised 
by Europeans. The African American, he wrote, “suffers from an inferiority complex which 
finds its compensation in a desire to imitate the white man and his ways; but | am 
convinced that in this direction there is neither fulfilment nor peace for the negro...the very 
impulse which drives them to copy those with the desired status, is killing what is of most 
value — the personality which makes them unique”. Instead, Robeson immersed himself in 
the study of African culture, and sought to bring it to the attention of a wider audience: “In 
my music, my plays, my films | want to carry always this central idea: to be African”. To this 
end, he declared in 1934, he hoped to help develop “a movement to inspire confidence in 
the Negro in the value of his own past and future”. He founded a theatre company which 
he regarded as “the first step on this road. Through it we aim to win world recognition for 
negro productions and so help the negro back to self-respect” including “some purely 
African plays — plays which may hold in them the seed of a new dramatic form, since they 
consist of a perfect welding of drama, music and ballet as has never been achieved on the 
Western stage”. He had many ideas for films as well — “the part of the Negro in American 
history — the epic part — can be depicted adequately only on the screen” he insisted — and 
sought, for example, to make a dramatization of the life and death of a black commander 
of the Lincoln battalions who fought in the Spanish civil war. Unfortunately, however, and 
as he had predicted, financiers were not forthcoming. 


One of Robeson’s first moves, was an attempt to gain recognition for those existing 
elements of African American culture, most clearly influenced by Africa. Despite the best 
efforts of European slavemasters, the diaspora’s roots remained evident in its folk songs; 
but even black people themselves, Robeson found, were prone to belittle precisely this 
aspect of their culture. So, for his farewell US concert in 1931 before relocating to Europe 
for several years, Robeson rejected calls to ‘prove himself by embracing opera and other 
European traditions, and instead, fronting a choir of 700, gave a concert consisting entirely 
of Negro spirituals. “I prefer a programme entirely made up of spirituals”, he explained, 
“because | know that therein lies our sound and enduring contribution. | know that in the 
concession to the music of other peoples in our Negro programmes, magnificent and 
masterly though they may be, lies the eventual obliteration of their own folk music, the 
musical idioms of our race.” Unfortunately, white audiences did not necessarily appreciate 
them as Robeson had intended: “There is little audience in England and America for the 
things | feel like singing or playing,” he lamented in 1934: "They want Negro religious 
songs from which they take, not the suffering, but the comfort of the resignation they 
express - not heeding that the song’s cry for heaven is only a reflex from the Negro’s 


having suffered hell on earth”. But, of course, it was not for their sake that Robeson was 
performing: “It is my first concern”, he wrote, “to dispel this regrettable and abysmal 
ignorance of the value of its own heritage in the negro race itself’. And by the end of the 
decade, at least, he considered his work in this field a success: “If there is one thing | am 
proud of”, he would explain to the Sunday Worker on his return to America in 1939, “it is 
that | have been able to do something, along with others, toward giving this Negro 
American folk music its rightful place in the world”. Indeed, Robeson was clear that, whilst 
on the one hand white society belittled African culture and its American offshoots, it was 
nevertheless perfectly happy to appropriate it: “It is not as imitation Europeans, but as 
Africans, that we have a value” Robeson said, adding that “in a popular form, Negro music, 
launched by white men — not Negroes — has swept the world”. 


Robeson’s identification with Africa, innocuous and natural as it may seem, was profoundly 
disturbing for white elites at the time, and already set him apart from many of his 
contemporaries in the struggle against racism, who emphasised their American identity in 
order to shore up their patriotism and appear as less of a ‘threat’. This tendency was to 
grow particularly marked after the war; as Von Eschen has noted: “As the Cold War 
escalated, the affirmation by many Black American leaders that ‘Negroes are Americans’ 
left no room for the claim of commonality with Africans and other oppressed peoples’. 


Yet, for Robeson, this commonality was front and centre of his evolving political thought. 
As he threw himself into his studies of African culture, the political ramifications of his 
growing African consciousness became ever more apparent. As he noted later, in relation 
to his absorption in the study of African languages in London: “There was a logic to this 
cultural struggle, and the powers-that-be recognized it before | did. The British intelligence 
came one day to caution me about the political meanings of my activities. For the question 
loomed of itself: if African culture was what | insisted it was, what happens then to the 
claim that it would take 1000 years for Africans to be capable of self-rule?” 


Robeson soon became an ardent, passionate and eloquent support of the struggles for 
African liberation, and became a regular at the West African Students’ Union in London, 
where he came to know future independence leaders, such as Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah 
and Kenya’s Kenyatta. In 1937, he became a founder member and chairman of the 
Council on African Affairs, a position he used to ceaselessly campaign against the 
brutalities of colonial rule on the continent. For, as he later wrote, “The African and 
American Negro problem is not purely racial. These cultures must be freed, formulated, 
and developed, and this cannot be done without a change in the present system. The 
Negro cannot develop this culture until he is free”. 


It was precisely this deep concern for the renaissance of African culture that led also to 
Robeson’s lifelong devotion to the Soviet Union. As he explains: “It was an African who 
directed my interest in Africa to something he had noted in the Soviet Union. On a visit to 
that country he had traveled East and had seen the Yakuts, a people who had been 
classed as a “backwards race” by the Tsars. He had been struck by the resemblance 
between the tribal life of the Yakuts and his own people of East Africa...1 saw for myself 
when | visited the Soviet union how the Yakuts and the Uzbeks and all the other formerly 
oppressed nations were leaping ahead from tribalism to modern industrial economy, from 
illiteracy to the heights of knowledge. Their ancient cultures blossoming in new and greater 
splendor. Their young men and women mastering the sciences and arts. A thousand 
years? No, less than 30! So through Africa | found the Soviet Union — a beacon, a tried 
and tested way for whole nations, peoples, continents to revive the mother-roots of culture, 
to flower in freedom.” 


Robeson had made the intellectual journey from pride in cultural heritage, to political 
liberation, to socialism. Needless to say, this did not go down well in Washington — 
especially in the Cold War climate following the Second World War. Following his speech 
at the Paris Peace conference in 1949 — in which he declared that “it is inconceivable that 
American Negroes would fight with those who have oppressed them for generations 
against the Soviet Union which, in a generation, has raised them to a position of equality” - 
his career took a nosedive. Declassified documents show that the State Department went 
to great lengths to bury him, planting defamatory articles in black journals, pressuring 
foreign governments to cancel planned celebrations of his life or honorary positions he had 
been offered, and much else besides. His passport was revoked, and theatres, recording 
studios and concert halls all closed their doors to him. Unable to work, his income 
plummeted to $3000 per year, foreshadowing the harassment of black activists that would 
become institutionalised under the FBI’s COINTELPRO programme in the 1960s. 


In the decades immediately following World War Two, a deal was effectively operational 
between the US government and the mainstream black leadership of the country; in the 
words of Sohail Daulatzai, “In exchange for legislation on education, interstate 
transportation, voting rights, and other measures, the Civil Rights establishment approved 
an aggressive US foreign policy in the name of anti-communism, including US covert 
interventions and wars in Africa and Asia”. For Robeson, however this was not only 
unacceptable, but utterly self-defeating; as he put it: “the misrepresentation of the African 
and the distorted picture of the American Negro still so prevalent in our American culture, 
stemming as they do from the same basic cause of economic exploitation, can NOT be 
attacked or rooted out separately. Each myth is propped up by the other; both must be 
destroyed. When that happens, the true worth of the Negro — whether in Africa or in the 
Americas — and his place in the mainstream of world culture will be properly understood. 
When that happens, no one will dare to speak of white supremacy or Negro inferiority... 
united support for our brothers’ struggle in Africa is an integral part of our task in achieving 
freedom for all Americans”. As Malcolm X would, a quarter of a century later (and Marcus 
Garvey had a quarter of a century before), Robeson saw the struggle against white 
supremacy as a global one, and the struggles of African Americans for dignity and freedom 
at home inseparable from the anti-colonial independence struggle in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. It was in fact this commitment to the anti-colonial struggle, even more than his 
support for the Soviet Union, that led to him being stripped of his passport in 1950; 
according to a piece he penned in 1955, the State Department lawyers argued that “in 
view of the applicant’s frank admission that he has been fighting for the freedom of the 
colonial people of Africa...the diplomatic embarrassment that could arise from the 
presence abroad of such as political meddler (sic!) travelling under the protection of an 
American passport, is easily imaginable.” 


Again, like Marcus Garvey and Malcolm X, Robeson pressed for the internationalisation of 
the fight against racism in the US through a concerted campaign at the United Nations. In 
1951, he was co-signatory to a Civil Rights Congress petition presented to the UN entitled 
‘We Charge Genocide’, using extensive documentation to demonstrate that the USA was 
guilty of genocide against its own African American population. The petition clearly 
prefigured Malcolm’s presentation to the Organisation of African Unity congress in Cairo in 
1963, which laid bare the state-sanctioned violent racism prevalent in the US, and led to 
the adoption by the OAU of a resolution condemning the “continuing manifestations of 
racial bigotry and racial oppression against Negro citizens in the United States of America” 
(a resolution Malcolm saw as such a success that it may well have triggered the US 
government decision to assassinate him). 


Following the foundation of the Council on African Affairs to advocate for African liberation, 
Robeson also set up a newspaper, Freedom, in which he had a regular column, 
specifically to make the case for the inseparability of the freedom struggle at home, and 
the great anti-colonial movements that were beginning to shake imperialism to its 
foundations abroad. Robeson was scathing in his opposition not only to the Korean War - 
which he rightly called a genocide — but also to those African American leaders, such as 
NAACP leader Walter White and Congressmen Adam Clayton Powell who apparently 
believed that their support for this war would buy them establishment respectability. “If Mr 
Powell and Mr White are so terribly anxious to prove their patriotism,” he asked his readers 
in 1951, “why don't they rush over to Korea and take the place of Lt Gilbert and his other 
co fighters who face white supremacy frame-ups in a jim-crow army?”, referring to the 
spate of death sentences that had been dished out to black troops serving in the US army 
at racist US court martials in Korea. 


As a strong advocate of unity between all the oppressed nations of the world, Robeson 
was deeply disappointed that he was unable to attend the founding conference of the Non- 
Aligned Movement in Bandung, Indonesia, in 1955 due to his travel ban. He did, however, 
use his column in Freedom to send a warm message to the assembled delegates: “How | 
should have loved to be at Bandung!,” he wrote, “It is my profound conviction that the very 
fact of the convening of the Conference of Asian and African nations at Bandung, 
Indonesia, in itself will be recorded as an historic turning point in all world affairs. Anew 
vista of human advancement in all spheres of life has been opened by this assembly.” 


Robeson’s politics clearly foreshadowed both the internationalism and the militancy of later 
figures such as Malcolm X and the Black Panther Party. Panther leader Huey P. Newton 
later defined power as “the ability to define phenomena and make them act in a desired 
manner.” Following the Second World War, the US government sought to define the ‘good 
Negro’ as one who supports, or at least acquiesces in, US imperialism abroad. Robeson, 
of course, by refusing to be defined in this way, had put himself outside the category of 
‘government-approved Negro’. By the time of his death in 1976, however, this category 
had become more a badge of shame than one of respectability — thanks, in no small part, 
to the efforts of those such as Robeson. 


Dan Glazebrook 


| man a African, don't call | Jamaican 

| man a African, don't call | Jamaican 

| man a African, don't call | Jamaican 
| man a African 


For how can | give up a continent? 
Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah 
For only an island 
No, no 


Max Romeo - from "I Man A African" 


IROKO RECORDS 


Originally started as a high guality reissue label specialising in 70s roots 
reggae, French label Iroko Records, have gone from strength to strength over 
the past 6 years. Their catalogue reads like a who's who of classic albums 
and tunes, featuring artists like Freddy McKay, Linval Thompson, Winston 
Jarrett, Errol Dunkley, Carlton Coffee, | Kong, Rising Son and many more. 


But it is the new material that really gets my interest. In 2012 they licensed 
tunes to release as a 12” from Earl Zero's 2010 LP with Roberto Sanchez’ A 
Lone Ark studio “And God Said To Man”. The album was a brilliant piece of 
modern roots music played by musicians who have really studied their craft 
and respect the artists they work with - the complete opposite of the modern 
‘bedroom producers’. This was the start of a relationship with Sanchez and 
his team, which has yielded ever more joyful fruits as the years go by. 

The finest album so far, is their 2013 collaboration with Bullwackie’s singer 
Milton Henry, entitled “Branches And Leaves”. The range of rhythms on the 
album is really diverse and reminds me of some of the classic British reggae 
bands of the 1980s. When | introduced Desta*Nation to the album, they 
bought it the very next day! Song titles like ‘Let Go The Ego’, ‘Rastafari 
Cannot Die’ and ‘Gimmi Gimmi Teke Teke’ hint at the themes of Henry’s work 
- and his voice has lost nothing of its tone, since his earlier recordings in 
Jamaica and at Wackie’s studio in The Bronx. 


Recent album projects include one with the son of Alton Ellis, Noel Ellis; 
legendary Studio One artists The Viceroys; and another with Studio One 
backroom trusty Vin Morgan, who has a unique sounding voice and a humble 
perspective on the true priorities of life. Vin Morgan’s album is due for 
release early in 2017 and will be one to look forward to, as the two singles 
they have released by him have been records of true quality. 


ROOTS MUSIC 
BY THE PEOPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 


http://www.iroko-records.com/ 


Dan-l, co-founder of Field Frequency 


CIVIL RIGHTS ns BARBIE DOLLS 


Is Your Child A Genius In Disguise? 


In the 1950s Mamie and Kenneth Clark created a set of experiments using dolls to bring 
an end to segregated education in America. At a time when Blacks could not ride at the 
front of the bus, eat in the same restaurants or use the same public toilets as Whites, the 
practice of legal separation also held true for schooling. 


In Oxford we have Oxford Spires, Cheney, Windale, Pegasus and many other schools that 
are open to all. We take for granted the idea that we can get on a bus from Blackbird Leys 
to Cowley Road and that we can sit anywhere we want and a group of friends from The 
Leys will be going to the same school. In the 1950s and before then, every Black person, 
by law, had to sit at the back of the bus but more importantly, every Black child had to go 
to a separate school to Whites. 


The schools that were for Blacks only had the worst buildings and books and as a result, 
the education was worse. 


To justify segregation, the term “separate but equal” was used to push the belief that 
separate schools for Blacks and Whites was a good idea because the schools were equal. 
Obviously this was not true, but at the time, the idea could be justified because there was 
no way to “prove” the opposite to the separate but equal claim. 


The invention of The Black Doll Experiments as a set of psychological tests were 
designed to measure which doll Black Children preferred and why, a Black or White one. 
Aimed at pre-teens, Black Children were asked a series of questions that looked to see if 
they favoured a Black doll over a White. In the tests results more Black Children preferred 
the White doll over the Black because they understood that White dolls and by extension 
White people had a better life than Black people. 


Whites had better jobs, lived in better neighbourhoods, where the socially better off, whites 
could lynch Blacks and never go to jail. The list of privileges of being White in 1950s 
America was obvious and Black children knew this all too well. 


The results from Black Doll Experiments were used to bring a case to the highest court 
in America as proof that the “separate but equal” education system of the country was 
unconstitutional. Without going into the nature of the American legal system, the Black 
Doll Experiments were more than just an exercise in psychological testing. The Doll 
Experiments acted as evidence, like the bullets that are examined in a CSI Case that is 
used to link a murder suspect to a murder victim because to win a case you had to provide 
evidence. 


Since the 1950s Black Doll Experiments, many psychologists from around the world 
have used variations on a theme of the Black Doll Experiments but none have had the 
same national or international impact because the Black Doll Experiments did two things. 
Firstly, The Black Doll Experiments changed a law in the most powerful nation in the 
world. Secondly, the reason why you, your parents or your children enjoy an integrated 
education is because America set the stage for a moral tone that the rest of the world 
would eventually follow. 


A lot has changed since the 1950s and the assassinations of Malcolm X and Martin Luther 
King. South Africa made Nelson Mandela President. Kanye West and Kim Kardashian and 
John Legend and Chrissy Teigen are in mixed marriages. Rihanna, Will Smith and 
Beyoncé are some of the biggest stars in the world. The first Black President of the United 
States and his wife were both Harvard educated lawyers yet the Black Lives Matter 
Movement has taken up the policing of Black neighbourhoods in the tradition of The Black 
Panthers because of the police killings of Black males. With irrefutable evidence from 
Twitter, Facebook and Periscope, where, in real time the police murders of Black males 
can be seen on a twisted realty show type platform, change is slow to come. Statistically, 
Blacks are not promoted in jobs as easily as their White counterparts, Black males receive 
more severe sentencing in the legal system and the BBC has stats that prove that 
representation by Blacks in positions of authority in its employment roster shows 
institutionalised racism. So the ideas about segregation and discrimination are not as easy 
to define and fix as they were in the 1950s. Life and discrimination today is more nuanced. 


The Clark Doll Experiments put in place a way to measure self-perception in a way that 
is one of the seminal methodologies in perceptual psychology. 


There are a series of New Doll Experiments that are being launched in Oxford that can 
be used to assess how smart a child is, can be, or believes they can be based on The 
Clark Doll Experiments. Irrespective of race or nationality the New Doll Experiments 
can be used by parents in exactly the same way The Clark Doll Experiments were used 
as evidence, with one key difference. As a parent identifies limitations thorough self- 
perception, strategies to compensate for bad beliefs can be implemented. As repeated 
levels of The New Doll Experiments are performed, you may find that your child is a genius 
in disguise. And if not a genius, a lot smarter than they are now. 


For more details follow The Dub for updates. 


Derek James 


My people where is the love, show me 
Where is the unity and the brotherhood, tell me 
Can there be peace, if there's no love, no no 
Can there be unity without brotherhood, no 
A voice is crying in the wilderness, yeah yeah 
Longing to see some godliness 
Come and shoe some faithfulness, yeah yeah 
And exercise some friendliness, my people 


If I'm not true to myself, 
Then how can I, be true to you 


MAX ROMEO from "Where Is The Love" 


LIONESS 


An audience with 


LINTON KWESI JOHNSON 
Hosted by Tees Valley Arts 


World renowned reggae poet and recording artist Linton Kwesi Johnson, visited 
Teesside University on October 14* 2016, for a poetry reading. There was also the 
chance to ask questions about his work, during this inter-generational session. 
Without the need for a microphone, Linton promptly took us on a journey through 
Selected Poems, a collection of his works from learning his craft as a poet. He 
commenced with the urgent expression of 'Five Nights of Bleeding', a poem written 
in retaliation to the unjust and brutal treatment Black Youth faced. 


Linton spoke of revolution, May Ayim and the demand for justice and racial equality, 
with tales of reality, rebellion and resistance. Influenced by Rastafari, Garvey and 
The Last Poets to name a few, he relayed his poems with Rasta undertones and a 
sense of timing and victory, telling a story with rhyme. 


We heard of a watershed moment after the New Cross Massacre, in 1981, which 
started the ball rolling for change. In 1982, Linton set up a radical International 
Bookfair of Black Literature, with topics and forums with room for more black 
publishers. “Books were more important” as Black History wasn't learnt in schools. 


We were treated to fascinating insight and subtle humour, in this factual, down to 
earth and inspirational session. A missing part of my jigsaw was filled as | was left 
with a better picture of life in Jamaica, growing up around sound systems and the 
plight of Black British youth. 


The poetry reading culminated with the versatile Hurricane Blues, best described as 
a love poem, which also moved away from set forms of spoken word. The 
importance of speaking our own language in poetry was highlighted, like in the use 
of patois, defining humanity by our language. 


CORNELL CAMPBELL v. 23/1/1945 
Top Ten 


Destiny — Two Face Rasta — Stars — 100lbs of Collie — 
Natty Dont Go - - Jah Jah Give Us Love — Jah Jah Mi 
Hom Yah — Blessed Are They — Rope In — Natty 
Dreadlocks in Greenwich Farm 


The Dub meets Jah Sticks 


The Dub's LEO B - of Riddim Section - talks to DANIEL NORLAND, founder 
member/drummer of resting local Oxford reggae band Makating and selector with 
Desta*Nation (sound system and radio show on Destiny 105.1fm). 


Let's talk about drumming. It's often the most tricky thing to get into, 
because parents generally don't want to buy you a drum kit... 


When | still lived in London - we moved to Oxford when | was five - an early memory was 
being bought a toy drum kit. That was probably the worst mistake my parents ever made! | 
was about three. | absolutely loved it. | used to listen to my dad’s record collection, which 
was all Pink Floyd and the Beatles; my dad was a hippy and we lived in a house of North 
London types. Me and my brother - the late Makating bassist David Norland - were crazy 
about music. We used to get £1 pocket money and you could buy a record with it. Each 
week - buy a record, then pretty soon after moving to Oxford, he'd got himself a bass 
guitar from somewhere. It seemed a natural thing to start a band. We had our first band 
when | was seven and he was nine. We tried to play Jimi Hendrix covers and all of that. It 
was mainly chart music when you were at school but we were cool with it. Each week - 
buy a record, then pretty soon after moving to Oxford, he'd got himself a bass guitar from 
somewhere. It seemed a natural thing to start a band. We had our first band when | was 
seven and he was nine. We tried to play Jimi Hendrix covers and all of that. It was mainly 
chart music when you were at school but we were called goths back then. If you weren't 
into chart music and you wore black, you were a goth. David came back with some reggae 
record, and | thought- what the f*** was this? When you're a teenager you want to be in to 
something. | was too young to go to raves. But eventually | thought, this is something that 
means something. | didn’t understand what half the lyrics were, but...” 


Any particular reggae artists you were into before Makating? 


The Ini Kamoze first LP was a like a long night on the meadow, getting stoned. That album 
was definitely a big player on the Norland stereo, for quite a while. [Also] Sly and Robbie 
and Style Scott. He (Scott, in terms of timing) is SO late! So unbelievably late. But 
somehow it’s got a forward movement. That's how it interacts with the bass and the chip 
[the guitar’s metronomic rhythm on the off beat]. Reggae’s always ‘a push me- pull you’, it 
has to be. You can only play a certain way with people who are playing that way. It’s not 
really a drummer-it's a drummer with that bass player and that thing that’s going to have 
that groove. Style Scott and the Roots Radics; it’s like it sucks all the air out of the room. 
‘Horsemouth’ Wallace is an incredible drummer falso]. I’ve got a kit in my garage now; a 
Tama kit. But when we started with Makating, Slimma [deceased singer] taught us how to 
play reggae, cos we didn’t really have a clue! | mean, we loved reggae, but Slimma was 
the one who taught us how to really play it. 


In a rock band you'll have a lead guitarist who shows off, you'll have soloing or stuff that is 
showing your expertise. The way a reggae band shows off is by how tight they are 
together. It’s like a martial art in some ways and you have to approach it in that way. A big 
flashy guy is not necessarily going to make it in the best reggae bands. The show off is 
how tight you are together, not what one individual person can do.” 


And in terms of style? 


Steppers and one-drop are both technigues that are hard to master. One-drop is the 
easiest rhythm in the whole world, and the hardest because it has so many nuances. You 
can play it straight, you can play it swung, this way and that way... It’s just the bass drum 
and the snare drum falling on the 3/rd beat]. But there are so many variants in how that 
can work. Steppers also has variants in how to play it. The less [drum] fills the better! In 
terms of effects on the drums, if we're playing live that’s down to the front of house 
engineer catching the mood. Post-production | always want it to be something you can 
dance to. Lots of echoes and reverbs can take away from the hit of the rhythm. That’s one 
of the big differences between Jamaican and British produced music. If you listen to 
Jamaican music, especially stuff after the 70’s, it all gated reverbs. It's punchy; it’s not 
huge “BllISSshhhhhhhh...!” Out there! It’s just a different interpretation. The big difference 
is the length of the reverb. Jamaican productions tend to be drier.” 


New styles? Did you ever get into dub step, jungle? 


| played with Jungle Drummer, he taught me a few things- we had a few jams but | couldn't 
keep up for s***! He's a drummer. They're not like guitarists. Drummers share, they're not 
“this is mine”. They tend to look out for each other in a different way from singers. There’s 
less competition. We're like the goalkeepers of the band; we're the last line of defence.” 


And Desta*Nation? 


It was a collective, more than a sound system, in truth. We had a pretty good, big sound 
system that we built up. It was much more a resistance movement, but with the lack of 
much resistance going on at the moment, it doesn’t feel... Well, your time for doing a 
resistance movement is when you're younger. When you get older and have kids, it gets 
harder to go on banging your head against Babylon’s brick wall! It hurts more... We still 
have the [radio] show, but that’s not the same as dragging speakers across fields and 
getting your head battered by police. We'd regularly get the Sound (system) confiscated... 


And one thing 'd say about Desta*Nation as a Sound is that it was always roots reggae, 
music with a message, but we never played heavy dub music; that wasn’t our thing and 
still isn’t our thing, We try and play music for people to party to. We were not a righteous 
UK dub outfit. It was not the music that inspired us. We love Jah Shaka, but we were more 
upbeat, party, have a good time music- with nobody frowning on you for having a drink.” 


What about David - what would he think of the Oxford reggae scene 
now? 


| miss him terribly. He just loved music to be happening and facilitating music to be 
happening. Hopefully it still is in Oxford. The situation with venues doesn't always make it 
easy. The Bullingdon - where we- as Makating - had our first gig (David put up loads of red 
gold and green posters and it was absolutely packed)- is the green roots of recovery in 
many ways, and there’s the Cellar. But it’s great. | think live bands draw young crowds. But 
these things wouldn’t have been possible were it not for those who defend a little corner 
and hold it there for people.” 

Leo B 


A PERFECT WAY 


review of OZI OZAA concert — Bullingdon Arms — 1/10/2016 


What a perfect way to start the Black History Month celebrations. Tonight, the first of 
October, | went to the Bullingdon Arms — and got a little piece of Ghana. But before | salute 
the band, let me pay my respects to the promoter. Over the last twelve years, Dan Ofer 
has been the solitary force in Oxford for World Music provision, through his project called 
Bossaphonik aka Jahphonik. Tonight, as he has on many nights, he gave us music from 
Africa: with a band called Ozi Ozaa. Yes Dan, | salute you. 


Ozi Ozaa are a seven piece; three from Ghana, four from Europe. Two of the Ghanaians 
play jembe, the other plays keyboards: this triumvirate are also the vocalists. The other 
instruments are bass, drum kit, saxophone and percussion. It was this blend of cultures 
and instrumentation, that in the first three songs, reminded me of a fusion of Weather 
Report meets Santana, underlined by the African drum. A funky backdrop, with the jembe 
out front. Good to see the leader Yaw Asmadu, a multi-instrumentalist, switching between 
talking drum, flute, jembe and drum kit. It was using the latter, that the performance went 
up to the next level. He took over the drum kit, while the drummer undertook percussion 
duties. From fusion, to something closer to the root: Hi-Life. Originating in Ghana, in the 
early part of the 20" century, it spread to other parts of West Africa, notably Nigeria. The 
guitarist came into his own on the Hi-Life tracks, as he should, on this music very much 
characterised by his instrument of choice. When | think of Hi-Life guitar, | think of Sunny 
Ade. 


This genre of music, must be one of the most infectious and joyful ones there is — and that 
is what we got tonight. Its not possible to hear Hi-Life and not move your body in some 
way: some part of your body will definetly be in motion. | took my jacket off after the first 
Hi-Life song, when he announced another was coming. It was good to stand at the back 
and watch the whole room bouncing to the music: to hear the chant of "one more tune, 
one more tune", when the band had finished their announced last number. They happily 
obliged, leaving a very contented crowd, ready for what the DJ had to offer. 


One of the highlights for me, of this homage to Hi-Life was the vocals: three male voices, 
in sweet amalgamation, proud to sing the words of their homeland. Another souvenir, from 
the first part of the show, was the inter-play between Yaw and his fellow jembe drummer. 
Smiling, grinning, you could see they were pleased to be cultural ambassadors of their 
country: as evidenced by Yaw, who wore a tracksuit with red, gold and green colouring - 
the colours of sub-Saharan Africa. 


In one of the songs, they mentioned Accra and Kumasi, the first and second cities of 
Ghana; two of the cities | visited, on my 2009 pilgrimage to the land of my ancestors. The 
song sent me back to the jam | had with another drummer, on a roof top terrace, in the 
Achimoto area of Accra; back to the street, listening to the food seller, who entertained his 


patrons and those passing by, with his playing of the traditonal one-stringed fiddle, called 
goge or gonge. The bubbling conversation In Kumasi, the Ashanti heartland, where the 
Rasta | met, told me of the great music performed at Baba Yara stadium, including the 
legendary Culture. 


Its good when all that anticipation results in desired reality. That's how it was tonight. 
Expecting a vitalizing meal, |— and those present - got three courses of joy. So | give 
thanks to Yaw, the Master Chef and his assistants, for the concoction of delights they 
served us with; and to Dan Ofer, the pioneering restauranteur, for inviting them to present 
their offerings, at his Feast of Global Celebration: the table laid for you and I. 

| cycled home, buzzing, thinking to myself; what a perfect way, to begin the Black History 
Month celebrations. 


Natty Mark 


From The Roots Up 


As | was preparing to write this piece, it came to my attention of an album rising to number 
nine in the national music album charts. Now | have no interest in the pop charts as such, 
but what caught my attention, was one man, Bob Marley - and that the album ‘Legend’ has 
been in these charts an absolutely amazing 979 weeks, that's almost a thousand weeks; 
so a huge majority of the public have at least one reggae album in their collection. It's still 
selling like hotcakes, hence its high chart position in 2016. Surely the longest time ever, for 
a single album to stay in the charts. Hey ! Not even The Beatles can match that, or 
Fleetwood Mac's 'Rumours', or even "The Sound Of Music: reggae has beaten them all 
and is still there, testimony to great music: true stuff of legends. 


Anyway, my article this month concerns a musician who's been around several years, but 
is not too well known: his name is Tim Hain. | met up with him about a year ago, at a 
festival called Blues On The Meadow, near Reading. I'd not heard him before, but what a 
set he played. His music has been called 'Bleggae' , a mix of blues and reggae, but very 
roots in its style, by a man who's clearly studied the genre and practised it. He plays a very 
blues based style of electric guitar, but his various band line ups are born into and rooted 
in their Caribbean backgrounds.. Although he's from London, most of his band have come 
over here from the islands . He has two similar bands; one named Sunny Side Up, and the 
other Jam Side Up, so take your choice sun or jam - both taste very nicely at a sunny 
summer festival, and warm you up at a winter's gig. 


The music has all the rhythms of roots reggae, alongside his tasty blues based guitar. In 
fact, one piece they play, is a cover of Jimi Hendrix "The Wind Cries Mary', and its about as 
reggae as it gets: like no other version of the song I've ever heard. Also Little Willie John's 
classic 'Need Your Love So Bad', made famous by Peter Green, the legendary guitarist. 
He even has turned a very well known children's song 'One Man Went To Mo', into a 
reggae song. We've said before about how close in style the relation between blues and 
reggae things can be - this is the proof. 


Artists such as Rolling Stone Bill Wyman, Jeff Beck, record producer Pip Williams, and for 


our cause Esther Anderson - actress, film maker and photographer, as well as a former 
girlfriend of Bob Marley - are among those who have enthused about Hain's style of music. 
When I saw him and his all-Caribbean band last year, he had the bass-man from Osibisa, 
Greg Kofi Brown, who graced the stage and added those super rhythm's that make reggae 
what it is. This pulsating drum bass dance that got even the most fervent blues fans, 
cheering throughout the set. Hain told me of one gig, when a lady came up to him and 
asked how long the band had been playing together; he smiled and said "Oh ! About an 
hour".No wonder its called Jam Side Up, for it is very much that, but sounds like they've 
been playing together for ages. Great musicians make great music whenever and 
wherever. 


It's little wonder he's called "The King of Bleggae’, his infectious blend as said of blues & 
reggae, and the freshness of each show. 


As you might expect, as a writer, | receive quite a lot of publicity blurb over the year, and 
really the only way to get what you want, is to see the artist live and see for yourself. | 
know that Hain has played in excess of 2000 shows with his various line up's, that his 
albums are not the easiest to find on the slelves, or even on-line. He's released six albums 
of which I've traced three, two of which are virtually the same tracks; the second, like 
many, has bonus tracks added. 


One interesting comment though, was by Pip Williams, who said 'If | wanted a reggae 
song, I'd go to Tim, he's a master of the genre’. He should know, he's produced some 
seriously big names over the years. What | believe has honed Hain's reggae style, is that 
over the last twenty or so years, he's worked and recorded on both sides of the Atlantic, so 
he's picked up his vibes on the road, as well as in the recording studio. In 1995, using both 
UK and Stateside studios, he recorded the now hard to find 'Worx — FM’, that featured 
Leroy 'Dr. Bones' Holmes on drums and very popular British based bassist Spy Austin 
(now regular member of Sam Kelly's Station House, another band mixing blues, funk and 
reggae in their live mix). The album includes Dennis J. Banks on hand drums and chants. 
Its amazing; since I've had the chance to write this piece each month, I've begun to learn 
so much about reggae, its roots and its history, this blues boy is moving in on a whole new 
genre of music. 


Pete Clack. 


Blues in Britain writer 


Let the sufferers be always strong 
Give dread natty the power 
To be true and strong 


MAX ROMEO from "Milk and Honey" 


Cornerstonemusik’s Recommendations 
are in support of new / upcoming artists featured 
on our radio programs - and long time artists/ 
producers for whom we have massive respect. In 
this issue, it’s a great pleasure for 
Cornerstonemusic to be supporting two young 
artists who are starting to break through in the 
international reggae field. 
(www.cornerstonemusik.wikifoundry.com) 


BRILLI 
Jamaican reggae artist "BRILLI", was born Omar 
Wilburn, January 29 1981. Raised in Hayes, 
Clarendon and now resident in Kingston. 
BRILLI first developed his interest in music from a 
very young age. At the age of five, he was asked to perform at a church gospel concert in 
a duet with his sister, but ended up thrilling the crowd all by himself. 
He moved away from singing in church and as a 
aspiring artist, began to attend dancehall sessions, 
gaining an introduction to a variety of well known 
artists. It was at this period in his life, that he fell in 
love with reggae music. Some of the artists who 
influenced his desire to become a reggae artist 
were Dennis Brown, Everton Blender, Sanchez and 
the late, great, Robert Nesta Marley. 


BRILLI has been interviewed on various radio 
stations - both national and international - as well 
as several local shows and national television 
programmes. It was an honour for him to perform 
at the annual “Everton Blender Birthday 
Celebration” on several occasions, in Clarendon, 
Jamaica. 


This amazing, breaking through artist, is now in the 
studio, working on several new projects, including : 

a five song EP soon to be released. BRILLI is described by those around him as a humble 
person by nature, who grew up in humble surroundings. He is easily approachable and 
once you get to know him, is fun to be around. He loves spending his free time, developing 
his craft. 


BRILLI is extremely hardworking, motivated and is focused on taking the necessary steps 
to solidify his musical journey. His plan is to stay focused and to make his mark on the 
music industry, by singing songs which raise consciousness and promote love, harmony 
and community. Looking toward the future, BRILLI has high hopes of making chart topping 
music - and becoming a household name worldwide. 

BRILLI says “Love music, love life, love the fans, keep supporting the music and | will keep 
making good music, bless up” 


Tracks featured on our shows include - Hotta Than Dem, l'Il Be There and Power of 
Love. 


DENATRA 


Jamaican roots reggae artist, writer and musician, DENATRA, was born David Shields, on 
July 28", 1982. He was raised — and still resides - in the parish of St Elizabeth, Jamaica. In 
Dentara's earlier years, his father, who played the saxophone, was a strong influence in 
his musical interest. Friends would gather every Saturday evening at the family home and 
would play music all night. Denatra would sit and listen for hours at a time, inspiring him to 
create a guitar out of a bamboo tree, motivating him to pursue a music career. The young 
artist started singing at the age of ten. At the age of eleven, he wrote his first song; at 
twelve, he began to sing in the family church. It was at this time he discovered he had a 
unigue singing voice; different churches in the area would have him sing during the service 
as a guest soloist. By the age of fifteen he learned to play the guitar, one of several 
| instruments he has mastered. Shortly before his his 

mother passed away, she made him promise to 
never give up on his music. At the age of twenty 
nine, he lost his father, his brother and mother, 
within two months. This tragic event has become 
the biggest influence, in writing those heartfelt 
lyrics. Denatra's parents unfortunately could not 
afford school fees, therefore he never received any 
kind of formal education. As Denatra grew older 
and developed a broader scope of what he would 
like to achieve with his life, he discovered that 
literacy was an issue, as he cannot read or write. 
_ Through his resilient nature, this barrier actually 

i - helped him create a unique style of music creation, 
where he develops and memorizes ai and song structures in his mind. 


Denatra is an outstanding and gifted artist who has an extremely unique style, which is a 
cross over roots reggae, gospel, and urban blend. A few of the artists who have influenced 
Denatra are Beres Hammond, Luciano, Turbulence, Hezron, Lukie D and Sugar Minott. 


Dentra’s songs have received local airplay in Jamaica. He has been interviewed on radio 
in Africa, as well as a recent interview on Mello FM with Mr. Muschette. In the past, he has 
been a rising star, a Magnum King and Queen’s competitor and has appeared on a variety 
of gospel concerts around the island. 


Over the past few years, Denatra has had six songs released, ”LOVE LOVE LOVE”, 
“LOVE MI NOW”, “LOVE MOMMY”, “I WILL RISE”, “WORK HARD EVERYDAY OF THE 
WEEK”, and “ALL | SEE”. 


On December 25", 2015, he sang at a “Christmas Reggae Extravaganza” at Black River, 
St Elizabeth. The artist also has a video in production with Black Liberty Records and 
Gothic Entertainment and four brand new songs, soon to be released, titled, “| WANT TO 
BE WITH YOU FOREVER’, “SIMPLE EXPLANATION’, ” MUSICAL JOURNEY”, and “LET 
ME TAKE YOU TO THE PLACE” 


Denatra envisions himself as a genuine, outspoken and highly disciplined person. He 
would like his listeners to hear the positive words of his music and be able to relate to his 
lyrics; and to learn the arts of roots reggae music, which will push them to a higher level of 
music. 


Tracks featured on our shows include - All I See, Love Love Love and Love Mi Now. 
Thanks to Debbie at Gothic Entertainments for bringing these artists to our attention. 


John Green aka DJ Baps 
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SONG for oar FATHER 


to Theophilus Albert Marryshow 
b.7/11/1887 


I 


Would have liked to have strolled beside you, Mr Marryshow, 
Through your beloved garden of roses. 
To have listened to your every word, 
To have seen in your face that famous glow. 


They'd be so much to enthral me, 
Of a life that was weaved in wonder. 
Giant of Grenada, 
Crusader for every colony. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But you dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 
Your vision included me. 


Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 
I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


Over time, 

Aman looked at a boy - 
Seeing something special. 
Blessed be the mentor; 
Guidance at Grenada People. 


Paper boy to editor, 
After primary education - 
Methodist and Catholic. 
Remember William Donovan; 
The one who lit the wick. 


Passing on of a dream, 
Of a vision renewed - 
A new custodian. 
You guarded it so well; 
Bringing it to fruition. 


William Donovan gave you, 
Of his time and his talents - 
Treasures to a growing mind. 


Lent papers and books; 
No genre was left behind. 


After one-to one time, 
You inspired so many - 

Across the Caribbean. 

Built a great flagship; 
Entitled The West Indian. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But you dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 
Your vision included me. 


Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 
I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


The West Indian became the flagship, 
Of Federation flotilla. 
Co-steered by Charles Renwick, 

A pioneering lawyer. 


It championed education, 
Advocate for independence. 
You became the Lighthouse Man, 
Through the fog of all that's dense. 
Time that Donovan gave you, 
Was then returned to others. 
Of Literary and Debating Societies, 
You became a big supporter. 


Island-wide you went, 
Education for every community. 
Opening of new doors, 
Turning the knowledge key. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But you dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 
Your vision included me. 


Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 
I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


IV 


So many were sent, 
During World War |; 
British West Indies Regiment. 


Set up the R.G.A. 
For legislative reform; 
Blazing the needed pathway. 


You represented St. George, 
The Grenada capital; 
Template from which to forge. 


Spoke in Barbados, 
As well as in England; 
Fought colonial ethos. 


New constitution, 
More representatives; 
Closer to conclusion; 


Direct action organiser, 
Caribbean solidarity; 
Supported the striking miner. 


Friend of Ethiopia, 
Against the Fascists; 
Weeping for Addis Ababa. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But you dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 
Your vision included me. 
Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 

I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


V 


Would have liked to have sat beside you, Mr Marryshow, 
In your room overlooking the harbour. 
To have listened to your voice in song, 
Something of bass and splendour. 


To have sat in that room, 
Talking of this man and that man. 
Of C.L.R. James in Trinidad, 

In Guyana Cheddi Jagan. 


Privileged to have sat there, 
Entranced in the Rosary. 
Hearing of Jamaica, 

Of Manley and Bustamante. 


Whether in Jamaica's Gleaner, 
Or the Trinidadian Guardian. 
They always spoke highly of you, 
Of their Caribbean titan. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 

Your vision included me. 


Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 
I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


Vi 


1951 brought first full elections, 
Federation followed in '56. 
Icon of perseverance. 
Congratulations to you; 
Main ingredient in the mix. 


After five decades of struggle, 
The dream came in to dock. 
You represented Grenada, 
In Federal Parliament; 
The man who resembled rock. 


You carried the vision, 
Never once letting go. 
Educated to primary level, 
A shining intellectual; 
| pay homage to you, Mr Marryshow. 


You dreamt in Grenada, 
But you dreamt across the sea. 
Of my parents in Jamaica, 
Your vision included me. 


Patron Saint of Federation, 
From Grenada to Cuba. 
I'm a child of your dream, 
So I'll sing of my father. 


Natty Mark 


JAH PAUL 


Selections 


AFRICAN 


BAABA MAAL - One Day — SALIF KEITA — Africa — 
AMADOU and MIRIAM — Sabali — KHADJA NIN - 
Sina Mali, Sina Deni 
HABIB KOITE and BAMADA - | Ka Barra — MOMO 
ROOTS — Mes Racines feat. Steel Pulse — TEDDY 
AFRO — Hail — AFRICAN ROOTS - Sesha feat. 
Buckz — DESERT MUSIC PROJECT feat. Habib Koite 
and others - MICAH SHEMAIAH -— Dread At The 
Control 


EEK A MOUSE 


Juicy Juicy and Weedy Weedy — Trading Guns for 
Weed feat. Dennis Brown — Ganja Smuggling — Bitty 
Bong — Police in Helicopter — Rude Boy Jamaican — 
Wa Do Dem - Anarexol — Ghetto Living — Gunshot A 


Cry 


QUEEN OF REGGOE 


Greetings Dub Reader. This month I'm going to feature an article on Marcia Griffith, 
also known as Empress, “Queen of Reggae” 


Marcia Griffiths, was born Marcia Llynth Griffith on 23" of November 1949, in Kingston 
Jamaica. She first started her career in 1964, appearing on stage with Byron Lee and the 
Dragonaires. She was not aware at the time that there was talent scouts, Ronnie Nastalla 
and Clement Dodd there. They were so impressed with her vocal talent, that both of them 
offered her a record contract? Marcia decided to take Clement Dodd — of Studio One - up 
on his offer. At the time, Clement Dodd was signing up women singers, such as Hortense 
Ellis, sister to Alton. 


Marcia in the early years, did a lot of duets, with artists like Tony Gregory, Jeff Dion, Bob 
Marley and of course, Bob Andy . 


From 1970-1974, Marcia recorded songs with Bob Andy (chemistry was right), as Bob and 
Marcia, on the Harry J Label. They had quite a few hits with songs such as, / Don't Care, 
Always Together, and not forgetting, Young, Gifted and Black, one of their most famous 
tracks. Marcia also sang for Lloyd Charmers, known for singing Oh Me Oh My. Marcia 
worked along some great producers also; such as Sonia Pottinger, Joseph Hoo Kim, as 
well Donovan Germain (Marcia had a few hits with Donovan as producer). At the same 
time, Marcia was singing with Bob Marley and the Wailers, as a backing vocalist: alongside 
Rita Marley and Judy Mowatt, known as the | Threes. 


In 1989, Marcia sang Electric Boogie, which was first recorded in 1976 by the Wailers; 
Bunny Wailer wrote the lyrics. The song was revamped in 1989, becoming a hit for Marcia 
all over. | think it started a new dance craze; it was something different for Marcia, as she 
was known to sing duets and love songs. Electric Boogie is an up tempo track . 

Marcia received the Order of Distinction, in the Rank of Commander, at Kings House, in 
the parish of St Andrews. On the 20" October 2014, Marcia was inducted into the Hall of 
Fame - and awarded the Order of Merit, by the Jamaican government . 


To this present day, Marcia still produces hits, working alongside different artists. Not many 
can say after 50 years in the music business, that they're still going strong: making music 
and touring. 


My Marcia Griffiths Top Ten selection 

1) | Shall Sing - 1999. This should be Marcia’s anthem 
2) Melody of Life - 1978 

3) Truely - 1999 

4) Feel like Jumping - 1978 

5) First Cut is the deepest - 1970 

6) Young Gifted and Black - 1970 

7) | Don't Care - 1972 

8) First Tme Ever | Saw Your Face - 1974 

9) Tide Is High — 2009 

10)Electric Boogie - 1990 Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez 


Ý ERING 


review of The DUB EXHIBITION - Fusion Arts — Oct.22 — Nov.4*, 2016 


It is interesting to note the ways that THE DUB is transforming our relationships with each 
other. The opening night of THE DUB Exhibition at Fusion Arts was a lovely gathering of 
contributors to the project, musicians, writers, artists, potters and poets, who are all only 
now becoming aware of each other's abilities and potential. | have known a number of the 
artists for years but am only just discovering their work. The Fusion Arts show is on until 
November 4th 2016, but if you have missed it, there is a part two planned for the Ark T 
Centre in Cowley, for February 2017. 


Debbie Scrivener, already featured in THE DUB, has contributed two paintings of birds in 
flight set against bright coloured backgrounds. There is one of a swallow on green swirling 
air currents and the other of a flock of white birds on a red background. Both are detailed 
images of the birds, where the movement is highlighted for the viewer. 


Ras Haile Mecael has contributed three striking paintings packed full of rasta iconography. 
One is a large portrait of Capleton, set against a glowing ites, gold and green background. 
The most detailed and the richest, content-wise is entitled ‘Africa’. Built around the outline 
of the African continent, containing the heads of a lion and lioness, it also features portraits 
of His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Marcus Garvey and Bob Marley, plus guotes from 
Psalm 68 and Marcus Garvey. But the most powerful one for me, is his portrait of Aueen 
Ifrica crowned in red, gold and green. Her eyes hint at unknown depths and are extremely 
lifelike, which is the key to a good portrait. He has very successfully shown the variation of 
light and shade on her skin tones. 


Moses Bikishoni has three pieces on show, two of them using an abstract impressionistic 
technigue using a mixture 2D shapes and a vast range of gently changing colours and 
tones. The other is a haunting image of a shrouded man, which Moses tells me is an 
autobiographical piece. It seemed to show me the pain and sorrow, but also the wisdom of 
a life lived. Talking of his inspirations, Moses explained that people inspire him, but also 
growing up in Zimbabwe, he would look at the skies to see the Milky Way and clouds, 
seeing a constantly shifting variation of similar themes: suggesting that we never see the 
same thing twice. He treats his painting as a meditation, not starting out to paint a certain 
thing, but seeing where the exploration of shape and colour takes him. Ideas and 
inspiration come during the process of working this out 


The exhibition is not all paintings, Helen Baillie has brought a cabinet full of beautiful 
smooth Sabali Pots (as featured in The Dub magazine) in natural looking colours. There 
are bowls and vases in a wide range of green, blue, brown and yellow glazes. Dee 
Sessegnon has contributed two pencil drawings, which show a very light touch, one that | 
think is U Roy and another that shows a woman playing a drum, as part of a tree with 
roots, celebrating Black History Month. She has also produced two paintings, including an 
extremely realistic lion's head. 


Christine de Faoite has painted two very striking images of African men. One of a 


Katsina man from Nigeria and the other of two Tuareg from Mali, both painted with the kind 
of vivid blues that are seen only in Africa. There are two photos by Grey Burdick from the 
Elder Stubbs Festival, including one of painter Danny Smith, who has two self-portraits in 
the exhibition. 


Dan-l Cameron 


THE DUB Exhibition 


@ Fusion Arts (East Oxford Community Centre) 


22™4 October to 4*" November 2016 
ap TET S oe 
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Mural by Aaron Douglas 


Launch Evening 
224 October 8-10pm 


Music by Jah Paul 
Promotions & Guests 
Plus Food & Bar 


Donations to support 
the cost of exhibition 


space will be much 
appreciated 


supported by 


SASHA EAST 


DUB DIARY 


November 


5th — The Dub presents Rapturous Dub@ Rapture, 
Witney — midday-6pm. Celebrating the birthday 
month of seven heroes of roots reggae. Donations to 
the magazine - free 


5th — Solution Sounds presents Sociology@ The 
Aristocrat, Aylesbury - 
all day session - roots reggae 2-8pm - free 


12th — Jah Paul Promotion@ Donnington 
Community Centre, East Oxford — 1pm-midnight — 
celebrating the birthdays of Jah Paul's sons, Charlie 
and Jamarley; and Garvin Dan and his daughter, Nya 
— free 


12" — Freerange © Bullingdon Arms, Oxford feat. 
Prince Jamo and Real Roots Soundsystem — 10-3am 
- £6 


17th - Wailers@ 02 Academy Oxford. 


# IS THIS LOVE- NO WOMAN, NO CRY - COULD YOU = LOVED - BUFFALO SOLDIER + 


SJM CONCERTS PRESENT 


LUS OTHER CREATES 


THU 17 NOVEMBER 


OXFORD 
O2 ACADEMY 
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GIGSANDTOURS.COM | TICKETMASTER.CO.UK 
TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE VENUE BOX OFFICE 


